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III 

NEEDED ECONOMIES FOR A LONG CASE 
By Lillian E. Tucker, R.N., Philadelphia 

In nursing a case of cancer of the pelvic organs, the patient had 
two bad fistulas, bladder and rectum, due either to the radium treat- 
ment or to the cancerous tissue wearing out. Because of the above 
conditions, the laundrying of the sheets was a problem, as we could 
not pad thick enough to prevent them from becoming wet. An air 
cushion was used, in the bottom of which we put newspapers and then 
fastened old muslin over both cushion and papers with safety pins. 
When soiled, the papers were burned and the muslin was put in soap 
powder to soak, then washed in the bathroom with household rubber 
gloves. We touched nothing without gloves and everything was soaked 
in solution before washing. We found that this meant a great saving 
of laundry. Having plenty of bathrooms, we were able to keep this 
one for that patient alone, and so were able to wash the muslin there. 

Although we were in a home of wealth we had to consider both 
laundry and drug bills. We were given what we needed for our work 
but were expected to save all that was possible, as each nurse in private 
work must do. We kept an account of everything ordered from the 
drug store and this saved us much trouble when the bills came in, for 
each member of the family was in the habit of having things charged 
and when large bills came in it was natural to blame the nurses. At 
such times our book was produced and it was found that two-thirds 
of the supplies had been ordered by some member of the family. 

Having spent a year on this case I thought these suggestions might 
be helpful to other nurses in private work, as we must often be called 
upon to improvise. 

NARRATIVES FROM THE WAR 



[The two following articles are by observers who saw with their own eyes 
the scenes they describe. The first was written especially for the Journal, the 
second is taken from a private letter but is published by permission of the person 
addressed. Both are authentic records of unusual conditions. — Ed.] 

By ELIZABETH DEWEY, R.N. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Arriving at Innsbruck on July 25, with a party of friends, we were 
all impressed with the air of excitement and animation in the town 
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but not being able to understand German, we concluded that Inns- 
bruck was an unusually lively town with a large army post. However, 
when at about one-thirty on Sunday morning we were aroused from 
our sleep by the sound of music and cheers, we decided that some- 
thing out of the ordinary must be going on, and hung out of our windows 
for nearly an hour watching the crowd of people that filled the square. 

A band played and the people sang, their voices coming up to us 
from under umbrellas, for a hard, steady rain was falling. Then the 
music stopped but the crowd only became more congested, the blurred 
lights were reflected in the brass instruments and glistened on the wet 
umbrellas, affording us glimpses of uniforms moving among the crowd. 
Evidently some announcement was being made for presently came 
shouts and cheers, hats were frantically waved, some of the umbrellas 
were sent twirling high in the air, and as the noise subsided, others 
were closed and their owners beat time with them while they stood 
bareheaded in the rain and sang the Austrian national air and Die 
Wacht am Rhein. Sometime after 2 o'clock the crowd moved on, 
cheering and singing as it went. The next morning we were told that 
Servia had declined to yield to the ultimatum sent her and Austria 
was at war. 

All day Sunday the streets were full of people and there was much 
cheering, singing and speech-making. We thoroughly enjoyed the ex- 
citement and spent a good deal of time following the crowds and watch- 
ing the demonstrations. It made us think of a college town after a 
football victory only the singing was so much better. 

The next morning we left Innsbruck for Switzerland and at the 
station had our first glimpse of the serious side of all this. Trains 
full of soldiers were leaving for the front and while the crowd and the 
soldiers still cheered and sang, women could be seen wiping their eyes 
on the handkerchiefs they waved. One splendid-looking, old man led 
the singing with tears glistening on his beard. We waved to the sol- 
diers then boarded our train, hoping that the war would be a short 
one and that all these brave fellows would soon be coming home. We 
rather regretted leaving all the excitement but soon forgot our regrets 
in admiration of the wonderful scenery through which we passed, and 
in planning the trips we would take while in Switzerland. 

We reached St. Moritz that evening and there spent a month of 
anxious waiting and uncertainty. In less than a week the Swiss army 
was mobilizing, banks were closed, war bulletins were posted in the 
hotels and the two questions, how to get news and how to get home, 
began to be the chief topics of conversation. The English translations 
of the bulletins were sometimes very amusing, as when we read, "Fron- 
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tiers have been transgressed in several places and shoots of cannon 
are heard in direction of Luxemburg." Also, "Uncontrollable rumor 
that Japan have declared war on Russia," and one day, when quite 
a group stood waiting to read, the bulletin was headed, "China have 
declared itself neutral," which caused a general smile. 

On August 6, the soldiers marched into St. Moritz. About two 
hundred were quartered in our hotel, most of them sleeping on mat- 
tresses put down on the ball-room floor. Some of the ladies at other 
hotels had started knitting for the soldiers and we decided that we 
would like to be of some help too, so I suggested that we might put 
up dressings for the use of the Red Cross. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Badrutl, the proprietor of the Palace Hotel, we were able to meet 
the army doctor. He was much pleased with our offer and asked if 
we would like to go with him to the little infirmary he had had fixed 
up in the basement of the hotel and there he could show me their sur- 
gical dressings. 

We found a fairly good sized room containing a few single, iron beds, 
some straight chairs and a box about the size of a small trunk which 
contained all their medical supplies. The dressings were all put up 
in tiny packages, wrapped in wax paper, then other paper and marked 
in three languages, French, German and Romansch. The doctor told 
us that they should really be marked in Italian too, as many of the 
men could read only that language and all their records had to be kept 
in three or four languages. The soldiers each carry a package of these 
sterile dressings and are taught how to apply them. There were little 
gauze pads impregnated with a disinfectant powder, and large, thin, 
muslin squares to be used as a bandage or tourniquet. Then there 
were larger gauze compresses and bandages, etc. We borrowed a 
compress to copy, learned what size sponges were used and the length 
and width of the bandages most needed. At that time a battle was 
being fought near Basle and many wounded men were being cared for 
there and in other Swiss frontier towns. 

We bought all the gauze to be had in the town and went to work. 
We made compresses, sponges, bandages and packing, then invited the 
doctor in to inspect and criticize. Mr. Badrutl had also arranged to 
have all the dressings we made sterilized at the hospital at St. Moritz, 
so we bought some muslin and wrapped a package of each so that the 
doctor could show us how to mark them in French. He made some 
suggestions and volunteered to order a hundred yards more gauze for 
us to work with and Mr. Badrutl supplied us with some old soft linen 
which we made into compresses. We had the satisfaction of seeing the 
last of the hundred yards wrapped and marked before we left St. Moritz 
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on the special train our government had arranged to take Americans 
to Paris. 

After we left Geneva we realized more than ever the awful suffering 
and misery of this dreadful war. At nearly every station we saw 
nurses and always soldiers and we passed several trains filled with 
wounded. 

At Ambureaux, where we stopped for fifteen minutes, the nurses 
were selling flags and fruit for the benefit of the Red Cross. I talked 
with one and she told me that they kept no patients in the station 
but that nurses boarded the trains and took water and food in to the 
wounded, doing everything they could to make the men more com- 
fortable. If any poor fellow were dying he was taken off but most 
of them went on to Lyons where the hospital" facilities were better. 
Although it was only the twenty-seventh of August, over a thousand 
wounded had passed through the town. 

At Lyons, where we stopped for some time, I talked with another 
nurse. She had no idea of the numbers that had come to Lyons but 
they were coming every day. The English special train was just 
ahead of ours and a crowd had come to the station to welcome them. 
They were cheering and singing the Marseillaise. The nurse looked at 
the singers. "It is well they can sing and of course I am glad that the 
English are with us and" with a glance at the American flag pinned 
on my coat, "the Americans have been very kind and generous but 
me, I cannot sing. The suffering is too dreadful. But it is wonderful 
to see how everyone works and tries to help." She smiled and hurried 
away. Her words came back to me many times in the few days we 
spent in Paris. The Germans were nearer Paris during those days than 
they have been at any time since war was declared, yet we saw no sign 
of panic or undue excitement. Even when the bombs fell and the 
soldiers fired at aeroplanes from the buildings all about us, the people 
just stood and watched. 

I talked with several clerks in the stores. They all said about the 
same thing. "Paris will never be taken." Nearly every one I talked 
with had some friend or relative at the front and spoke with anxiety 
of them but seemingly had no fear for themselves. War was war and 
all must do their utmost for France. "The bombs?" "Yes, that was 
an outrage but what could you expect from the Germans? They 
would never reach Paris, never." And that was the end of it. They 
continued with their work, polite and attentive as usual. No one 
complained of the high cost of living, although business was poor, of 
course. Many of the shops were closed for a couple of hours during 
the day. Others had the shutters up for an indefinite time, but every 
one seemed to be making the best of things. 
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At Havre, every hotel and lodging house was crowded beyond its 
capacity and the stores there were doing a big business. The town 
was filled with English soldiers and tourists. At a cafe we talked with 
two English officers who were doing commissary duty. They assured 
us that we need not be impatient if we had to wait a long time for 
our luncheon because when it came it would not be fit to eat. We 
asked them to direct us to a better place but they only laughed and 
said all were about alike and did not hesitate to tell me they would be 
glad to see the last of the tourists as they interfered with the army 
supplies. Judging from the food we had, we concluded that our ship 
had not interfered very much, but the discomforts of the voyage only 
served to increase our delight when at last we beheld the "Statue of 
Liberties" as one of our German-American friends called the goddess. 

II 

Lycee Pasteur, September 14. 

Dear Jean: Your letter was received this morning. You ask why 
I don't come back, Is it because you do not know me? All my life 
I've waited for just this opportunity and now I'm not going to miss 
it for anything in the world, and neither starvation nor cholera nor 
anything else will drive me away. 

Oh, we are having a wonderful experience! It fires one's blood 
like iron. I've been to the battlefield on the ambulance. I've talked 
with and cared for the soldiers, English, French and Belgian, and even 
a few German (prisoners). I've scrubbed the poor bare knees of the 
Highland laddies but one never thinks of fatigue, nor hunger, and I 
can't imagine how any nurse can sit by when she is so badly needed 
over here. Even the society women (poor things) are dressed in white 
uniforms and fly around like chickens with their heads off, but some 
have real good sense and do good work, like Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr. 
who is a real help and roughs it just like the nurses, working just as 
hard. Dr. Blake operates here with Dr. du Bouchet each day and is 
doing fine work. We have General Snow of the English Army and 
his A.D.C. and valet, several captains and lots of private soldiers. 
Though it is a French military hospital, it is organized and financed 
by Americans and they are doing it on a splendid scale; it can accommo- 
date 400 to 500 patients; has only 35 graduate nurses, 15 Americans 
and the rest English, while the rest of the nursing is done by artists 
from the Latin Quarter and English, French and American society 
women. We did have over 60 nurses who volunteered, but when the 
Germans came within bomb-throwing distance they fled away in terror, 
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leaving us only 35. One or two have straggled back from Italy in the 
last day or two and we have the laugh on them. 

Now, my dear, I wont have you abuse the French soldiers, for 
you don't know what you are saying. You haven't lived among these 
people three years as I have. They are wonderful men, doing quite 
as good work on the field as the English. They may be showy in the 
ballroom and on parade, yet if you saw them march off to war as I 
have, you wouldn't see much glitter in the uniforms, coarse blue coats 
and red trousers, heavy knapsack, with coarse blanket, tin cup, etc. 
They are brave fellows and such good chums with the Englishmen. 
They don't understand each other, except the officers but they make 
signs and laugh and hug each other, simply killing. I laugh and cry 
in the same breath. The English have a war cry "Are we down- 
hearted" and the whole company yells "NO." The French use it, 
too. The least I can say about what I saw on the ambulance, the 
better. It isn't a lovely sight to see the bodies of horses and men 
lying about, mangled beyond description, or what is perhaps worse, 
some living, but too far gone to be touched, whom we can only help 
by giving a heavy dose of morphine to let them pass out in peace. 

The French women are doing splendid work, brave and helpful; 
and hardly one of them is without two or three members of the family 
in the army. Some haven't heard a word since they left but they work 
bravely on making clothes for the homeless, tending the sick and 
doing the men's work in all departments, running the trolleys and 
trains; and with such a kindly feeling for the English, the sight of a 
khaki uniform or a kilt sets them wild with joy and they smother them 
with kisses. The boys are terribly spoiled, some have swelled heads, 
but no one minds and everyone is willing to adore for the time being. 

We have the funniest types of women nursing, one, a swearing, 
crazy countess, twenty-five years old, good looking, daredevil, who cut 
off her hair and dresses like a boy because her maid ran away and left 
her and she says she can't dress herself, though she rides like a cow- 
boy. She has turned her car into an ambulance and acts as chauffeur 
to carry in the wounded. Other freaks run around with flowers and 
games and want to write letters for the soldiers, and act as interpreters 
and they do ask such crazy questions. We have some of the famous 
Turcos, the black French subjects, Mohammedans from Algeria, who 
are absolutely fearless. Nothing pleases them more than a hand to 
hand fight with a bayonet. They say they even charged up to the 
cannon's mouth and killed the gunners. We dare not tell them there 
are ten Germans here or they would get out and kill them. I have 
charge of the French officers and they are a fine set of men. They visit 
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back and forth to the English wards and exchange cigarettes, jokes, 
and flirt with the real and imitation nurses. 

Truly, the Americans never do anything on a mean scale and for 
a temporary hospital this is a wonder. The food is excellent; we have 
a chef from the Carlton House, Paris. The millionaires send fruit, 
wine, milk, etc. We all wear the brassard of the French Red Cross 
and must carry identification cards and photographs. 

I'll never forget the last few days I spent in town before coming 
here, when the Government moved to Bordeaux and took the money 
and jewels and pictures and even the newspapers. Each day at 4 p.m. 
the German aviators came to throw bombs on Paris and dropped down 
messages saying the Germans were at the gates of the city and it had 
better surrender at once, but they couldn't spread panic among all the 
people. The timid ones, mostly English and American, crowded the 
stations, even slept on the floors at night, waiting a chance to crush on 
the trains. They paid first class fare for third class standing room; 
but the brave ones only laughed, tore the messages to pieces, and said 
"Come on, we dare you." 

Paris is all dark now, closed at 8 p.m. Imagine gay Paree! boule- 
vards all dark, no show in the theatres, Red Cross and Allies' flags 
everywhere, every cabaret a workshop making clothes for the poor. 



